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ios Eb dor New Friends 
What it is 


Toc H is out to win men’s friendship and their service for the benefit of others. It stands, 
always but especially now, when values which seemed permanent are being discarded, for 
truth and understanding, for unselfishness and fair dealing, for individual freedom based on 
a practical Christian outlook on life. Toc H works under a Royal Charter granted by 
H.M. King George V in 1922. 


How it started 

It began with Talbot House (Toc H is the signaller’s way of saying T.H.) opened in 1915 
in the Belgian town of Poperinghe, the nearest habitable point in the Ypres Salient. It was 
intended to be a sort of soldiers’ rest house where men back from the line could find refresh- 
ment for body, mind and spirit. Owing largely to the Rev. P. B. Clayton, an Army Chaplain 
in charge, it soon secured a reputation in the British Expeditionary Force as a place of friend- 
ship and cheerfulness. It welcomed men not merely to a meal and writing material but to 
the small homely things that mean so much. Many who used it found their way to the 
Chapel in the loft and gained fresh strength to realise that “behind the ebb and flow of 
things temporal stand the Eternal Realities." 


1919 to 1939 

“Tubby " Clayton and a few survivors saw the need to recapture in peace-time the spirit 
of comradeship in common service and sacrifice which they had learnt in war and to pass it 
on to a new generation. The idea spread. By 1939 Toc H was established in over 1,000 
places in the United Kingdom and had forged a chain linking 500 more throughout the 
Empire and beyond. The Old House at Poperinghe and its Upper Room, given back to 
Toc H, has been visited by many thousands, who have gained, as those before them, fresh 
strength to play their part steadfastly and cheerfully. More than 20 hostels (called Marks) 


have been opened and are available for those who get the chance to use them. 


VVhat it means in practice 

In his efforts to further the objects for which Toc H exists, cach member has what is 
called the Toc H Compass to guide him. Its Four Points may thus be summarised : 

To Think Fairly. То win a chivalry of mind, whereby he will not be overready to con- 

demn honest difference, but will be humbleminded in his judgment of great issues, 

avoiding prejudice and striving for truth. 

To Love Widely. То learn the habit of trying day by day to understand and to help all 

sorts and conditions of men. 

To Witness Humbly. Toc H is rooted in the supreme conviction that the great thing is to 

spread the weckday Christian Gospel. Every member is ребе to do his blundering bit 

by carrying the contagion quietly. The point here is that lives speak while words are 

merely spoken. 

To Build Bravely. (a) To be resolute in building his own life, without forgetting that what 

matters most is not what he can do for himself but what he can do for others. (b) To see 

in Toc H a bridge between himself and the lives of others, and to build it bravely, 

regarding his share in doing so as a sacred trust. 


Membership 
Toc H wants men who are willing to put service before self, are trying to think fairly and 
are willing to offer friendship. You probably won't be asked to join, but if you feel you want 
to share in this great adventure, let us know. It will cost you no more than you can afford. 
If you would like to know more about it, ask any member you know or write to Toc H 
Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.r. 


TOC H 
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А MIXED BAG 


Toc H in the B.E.F. 


< INCE the April issue things have moved 
steadily onwards. Pat Leonard's report to 
the Central Executive on possibilities and 
plans shed much new light on the problems 
presented by war conditions in France. How- 
ever, “ Mark П, B.E.F." is, or in a few days 
will be, in running order, and other houses, 
working in conjunction with “Mark I, 
B.E.F." are expected to open shortly. Hugh 
Pilcher, who has for some time been Warden 
of our Services Club at Fleet, has already 
joined our D.E.F. staff. Padre Ben Dakin is 
crossing on the day that this is written and 
Colonel Bonham Carter, late of Toc H 
Poona, will have left before this appears in 
print. Padre Austen Williams, not so lon 
ago a hosteller in Mark VII, is to follow as 
soon as formalities are completed. Exactly 
what further demands the future may make 
cannot be forescen, but our team will be 
strengthened to meet them as they arise. 
Latest news shows that our men though busy 
are all well and completely happy in their 
job. Perhaps it is worth mentioning that 
from a quite unbiased source an enthusiastic 
report has come about “ Mark I, B.E.F." and 
the efficient work it is doing. Please blame 
the censor for our inability to give details. 


Qur Services Clubs 

Interesting reports continue to come in 
from our various Services Clubs up and down 
the country, and almost everywhere they ap- 
pear to be being more and more used each 
week. At the official opening in April of one 
such club within fifty miles of London the 
Warden announced that during the six weeks 
since the club first opened its doors there had 
been more than eight thousand attendances. 


New clubs continue to spring up, and two 
further Houses are under weigh. 


A Club in London 


An obvious gap in Toc H work for Service 
men has now been filled. В.Е.Е. men cross- 
ing backwards and forwards pass through 
London in large numbers and every night, 
especially at week-ends, men of all three ser- 
vices are in London on short leave. The 
Government has requisitioned a number of 
large buildings and handed them over to 
voluntary organisations to run. St. Stephen’s 
Services Club is the latest of these. It occu- 
pies the great premises of St. Stcphen's Club, 
well-known to generations of M.P.s, which 
faces Big Ben; a subway leads to the Houses 
of Parliament and in old days the division 
bell used to ring in the Club and send mem- 
bers hurrying back to the House to vote. 
Here are now 160 free Army beds for B.E.F. 
leave men and 40 Toc Н beds for our paying- 
guests of the Services. On April 16, a few 
days after the Club opened, H.M. the King 
paid a charming informal visit, and next day 
a party of 200 B.E.F. men filled every bed 
before midnight. The same thing happened 
the day after, roo the day after that and 
sailors, soldiers and airmen (some of them our 
own members) spent their week-end leave 
there. A splendid lounge, dining-room and 
library meet various needs; there are games 
and baths; and the Chapel is being furnished. 
What matters most is that a real team of over 
200 voluntary workers has already been built 
up, and the ten Guardsmen attached to the 
Club for duty are now all part of the family. 
Men who come are busy telling their friends. 
Will all units please make this Club known to 
Service men coming Londonwards? Small 
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cards, as used in all our larger Service Clubs, 
to give away will be supplied to any applicant 
by the Warden, St. Stephen's Services Club. 
Victoria Embankment, S.W.1. 


Toc H and the A.F.S. 


Toc H units with large numbers of troops 
in their neighbourhood, and therefore faced 
with an obvious and immediate need, are per- 
haps the lucky ones. Whatever the difficul- 
ties, their task is plain and few have found 
much difficulty in rallying local support for 
any effort they may make. The case of units 
where there are no such obvious needs and 
whose numbers have been seriously depleted 
by each successive call-up and by the claims 
of A.R.P. and A.F.S. is often more difficult, 
especially—as has happened in many cases— 
when their premises have been comman- 
deered. We are glad to print the following 
extracts from a letter from one such unit: 


When war broke out we blinked a bit and talked 
a bit more; found that the A.F.S. had comman- 
deered our headquarters, and generally got that 
“lost sheep " feeling. Our energetic Sec. inter- 
viewed the O.C. of the A.F.S. and he said, like 
the good chap he is, ' Carry on as usual. One 
condition, though—will you let our fellows come 
in to your meeting? " Would we! 


We had six members up the first week and 
about twenty the second, plus some dozen A.F.S. 
chaps, whose members are now as keen on Toc H 
as our own crowd. We have had as many as 
thirty-eight present, including visitors from as far 
afield as Barnet and Shanghai. We are holding 
Sunday evening discussions at 5.30 and we get 
away for the 9 o'clock news if we are lucky. I'm 
told that talk goes on after we leave and is 
resumed at breakfast time! 


Of course, we realise that circumstances have 
favoured us and that we are fortunate in retain- 
ing the use of our H.Q., but we do also feel that 
we are doing our bit by seizing opportunities that 
occur and by taking a chance when necessary 
rather than magnifying difficulties, of which, of 
course, we have our share. 


A Queen's Hall Concert 


The Queen's Hall concert on behalf of the 
War Services Fund of Toc H, referred to in 
last month's Journat, duly took place on 
April 11 and the pleasant anticipations 
aroused by the names on the bill-heads were 
more than realised. "Though the hall was not 
filled to capacity, the audience made up for 
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this by its enthusiasm. 
ferously demanded from all the artists and 
as generously given. Perhaps the greatest 
applause was given to Moiseiwitsch's Chopin 
items and to Yelli D'Aranyi's spirited render- 
ing of the Brahms-Joachim ‘‘ Hungarian 


Encores were voci- 


, 


Dance." The warmest thanks of Toc H are 
due to all the artists for their generosity in 
giving their services, to Harold Holt for 
directing the cor.cert and to Mr. Mischel 
Cherniavskv for his great assistance in 
organising it. 


South Africa gets busy 


News from Southern Africa tells of the 
rapid progress of Toc H war work. The 
Southern African Executive, at its meeting in 
January, issued a clear statement of war-time 
policy and set up a War Services Sub-Com- 
mittee to take immediate steps to put into 
effect its decision to establish Talbot Houses 
in urban centres adjacent to military training 
camps. The first of rhese was opened in 
Potchefstroom іп the Transvaal on Feb- 
ruary 9. The old premises of the Potchef- 
stroom Club were rented for two years—a 
bold venture of faith in view of the fact that 
an expenditure of about /250 on repairs and 
additions would be needed. The building 
had not been used for many months, and 
Ronald Anderson and his band of helpers 
who arrived to take over were confronted 
with a job “ worthy of a decontamination 
squad." Here is an account of the place as it 
was a few weeks later, reprinted from the 
March issue of The Compass: 


Now a very different outlook greets the visitor. 
The newly painted exterior immediately gives an 
impression of cleanliness, and on entering he 
meets with the pièce de resistance—a carpet with 
pile so deep that the foot sinks into it. To the 
right is the quiet room, with comfortable chairs 
and sofas and a long bookcase full of books and 
periodicals. The visitor may take away with him 
any periodicals he wants. 


Further on is the main lounge, a long airy room 
with plenty of comfortable chairs and at one end 
the canteen. Here the soldier may get tea, cakes, 
fruit, light luncheons, etc., at extremely low 
prices, at present served by a team of ladies.... 
Everywhere there are bright curtains and vases of 
flowers and this, combined with a few good pic- 
tures judicially placed, make the house as much 
like a home as anyone could wish. 


4 Toc 


At the back there is another long room Гог 
games, which at present has in it two ping-pong 
tables and some dartboards. More chairs are 
urgently needed for this. Ronald Anderson is 
constructing a tea garden outside and we hope liis 
visit to the town to buy seed will soon sliow 
results. 


Altogether, Talbot House, Potchefstroom, is 
extremely encouraging. More and more men are 
coming to it each day—this without any official 
announcement—and the parts still unfinished are 
well on the way to completion. Up to the present 
things have run most satisfactorily, and we feel 
sure that the house will justify the faith we have 
in it, and the time and money that has been 
expended on it. 


South African Talbot Houses 


While this was going on the War Services 
Sub-Committee was concerning itself with the 
position in Ladysmith (Natal) and Oudts- 
hoorn (Cape Province) with the result that 


H bedroom at St. Stephen's Services Club, looking over Westminster Bridge 


Talbot Houses are now being opened in both 
these places. In Ladysmith a large house has 
been purchased standing on an acre of 
ground, and John Mallet is in charge. In 
Oudtshoorn a house has been rented at £15 
per month and we hear as we go to press that 
this was opened by the Mayor and dedicated 
by the Bishop of George on March 15. 


The financial outlay on these three Houses 
was considerable and an appeal was made in 
conjunction with the Y.M.C.A. to the South 
African Mayors’ National Fund for a grant, 
with the result that Toc H has been allotted 
a sum of 2,600, made up of {650 for 
Potchefstroom, Ддоо for Oudtshoorn and 
£350 for Ladysmith, each amount being in 
respect of establishment and equipment. The 
balance is for the purchase of the property at 
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Ladysmith. The problem of finding the run- 
ning costs still remains. Toc H in Southern 
Africa, however, as elsewhere in the world, 
goes forward in the faith that these will be 
forthcoming, and enquiries аге now proceed- 
ing at Kimberley and at Premier Mine as to 
the possibilities of. Houses being established 
there. Members of the family throughout the 
world will wish to say “ Well done and good 
luck " to our brothers in South Africa. 


News from New Zealand 


In the March Journat we printed a letter 
from Brian Billings telling of some of the 
ways in which Toc H in Australia was meet- 
ing the. new needs arising from the war. 
Here is a paragraph from a recent letter from 
Owen Williams, the Hon. Dominion Padre 
of New Zealand: 


The war has, of course, deranged Toc H here 
somewhat, but it has by no means destroved it. 
You will know that in Wellington and Christ- 
church work for the troops is being carried on 
through a Soldiers’ Club and a Welcome Club 
respectively. АП societies are joining in this, 
Toc H having a good share. The same thing is 
now being undertaken in Auckland and I am sure 
they will succeed there. In the camps we have so 
far been able to do very little, although there are 
Toc H’ers both in the training staff and the 
Expeditionary Force and they get together when 
possible. Domex sent out a message to all Units 
advising them how to face the present emergency 
and I believe a greater spirit of earnestness 
obtains than in peace-time. 


Toc H and the Maoris 


In January we recorded the appointment of 
the first Maori Honorary Padre of Toc H in 
New Zealand, the Reverend W. H. Panapa, 
from whom Tubby has now received the 
following letter : 


Your letter of the 6th November last to hand. 
It has been a source of joy and inspiration to all 
of us. There are five of us now of the Maori race 
who have been initiated into Toc H. We look 
upon ourselves as being the first fruits of our 
people to come into the fellowship of the move- 
ment. We feel that a new avenue is opening out 
for our people to share with you in a great adven- 
ture. Indeed it is a privilege to belong to a very 
happy family such as we have here. 


This year of grace 1940 is our Centennial Year, 
though of course the celebrations in connection 
with it have been very much curtailed owing to 
the war, But it seems significant to us that we 
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should be privileged to contact Toc H just at this 
juncture. It certainly augurs well for the new 
century which lies ahead. 


As im the last war, the Maori people have been 
called upon to form a special Maori Battalion for 
overseas service. I have every prospect of going 
as a Chaplain, if not in the main body, then in the 
later reinforcements. Who knows but that the for- 
tunes of war may bring us together some time 
somewhere ? 


God bless you in vour work and may He pre- 
serve you to inspire our efforts in the great work 
of reconstruction after victory. 


Without comment 


The following is an extract from the 
minutes of a meeting of the Dunedin (New 


Zealand) Branch: 


Chairman George welcomed the visitors. This 
was the first chance he has had of speaking since 
his recent marriage. 


Toc H Overseas and Boys’ Clubs 


Elsewhere in this issuc we print an account 
of the St. Andrew’s Boys’ Club run by Toc H 
in Bombay for native boys. Toc H in Rawal- 
pindi have recently opened a club for Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian boys between 14% 
and 1674. The club is intended primarily for 
band boys from the various regiments and 
boys from the railway workshops, and an am- 
bitious programme of activities has been 
planned. It is hoped that the club will shortly 
be affiliated to the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs. Other Boys’ Clubs run by Toc H 
overseas and affiliated to the М.А.В.С. in- 
clude the Thirteen Club in Albany, Western 
Australia, three clubs in Ceylon, and the 
Crichton Cobbers Club in Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 


The ‘Mike’ was ‘alive’ 

In a recent series of talks in a Devon 
Branch, one speaker dealt with the influence 
of the wireless. He staged an impromptu 
broadcast by members—councillors, school 
teachers, an evacuee, a local journalist, a sur- 
veyor and his pupil, a shop assistant and so 
on. The speeches were later * played back ° to 
those who took part—for the B.B.C., un- 
known to them, had wired the microphone up 
to their van outside! None of the speakers 


Al the opening t Toc H Services Club at Reading. 
knew that the harmless thing on the table 
was anything but a dummv, and so their 
style, we suppose, was not cramped. A good 
idea. 


The Central Council 


The Central Council met at 42, Trinity 
Square, after prayers in All Hallows, on 
Saturday afternoon, April 20. In spite of the 
difficulties of the times there was a very good 
attendance of councillors. After business and 
the tea interval Tubby gave a fascinating talk 
on the work of Toc H in Orkney. A report 
of the proceedings will appear in the June 
JOURNAL, 


New Growth 
The following new Groups have been sanc- 
tioned since the outbreak of war: 


London Area), 
(Western London 


Wanlow 


Rainham (Eastern 
Area), 


Manor and Preston 


Second from the lejt is John Callf (Warden), next W. J. Lake Lake 
Administrator), the Mayor of Reading and Sir Kennedy Cox (Army Welfare Officer). 


Sandy and Stopsley (Chilterns Area), Scanspton 
(R.A.F.) (East Midlands Area), Bagillt, Mynytho, 
Penrhyndeudraeth aud Rhuddlan (North Wales 
Division), Hulme (Manchester Area), Garston 
(North-Western Area), Driffield (East Yorkshire 
Area), Cosham, Harnham, Portland and Thatchanz 
(Southern Area), Lapford and St. Austell (South- 
Western Area), Atworth, Hilmarton and Wrough- 
ton (Western Area), Burry Port (South Wales 
Area), Dundee New, Lochgelly and Kilmarnock 
(Scotland Areas), Hurlingham (Argentina), North 
Sydney (New South Wales), Bundaberg (Queens- 
land), Newton Park and North End (Cape Pro 
vince, South Africa), Bergville (Natal), Nigel and 
Louis Botha (Transvaal). 


Staff Changes 

Mayne Elson has moved from Bristol to 
Newcastle as Northern Area Secretary. The 
Rev. M. C. Petitpierre, lately in Norwich, 
joins the staff on June 1 as London Mark 
Padre. : 

John Call£, who has recently been in charge 
of the Services Club at Reading is now 
serving with the Somerset Light Infantry. 
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CAMPING IN WAR-TIME 


We print below a Memorandum issued by the Board of Education on the subject of war- 


time camping. It takes the form of “ advice 


a 


(4 


rather than “ regulations," but organisers of 


camps should certainly regard the advice as binding. The value of camps as a means of 
promoting the welfare of young people 15 fully recognised by the Minister of Home Security, 


who ts anxious that no unnecessary limitation shall be placed upon camping. 


NUMBER of enquiries have been ad- 

dressed to the Board of Education and 
the National Youth Committee as to 
whether any restrictions will be placed upon 
camping under canvas for school children or 
young persons attached to voluntary organisa- 
tions during the coming season. They have 
accordingly consulted the Minister of Home 
Security on the matter, who shares their de- 
sire that such camps should be organised to 
the fullest possible extent compatible with 
reasonable precautions and the essential 
requirements of national defence. 

It will be appreciated by those responsible 
for organising such camps that, in view of the 
risks which may be involved, they cannot feel 
the same freedom in making their arrange- 
ments under conditions of war as under nor- 
mal conditions. The Minister of Home 
Security feels confident that he can rely on 
the good sense and co-operation of those 
responsible for the organisation of camps to 
take such precautions in making their ar- 
rangements as may be possible, and he offers 


the following advice for their guidance :— 
(a) Camps should not be pitched within two 
miles of any Naval, Military or Air Force 
establishment or munitions works. In this 


IHE ELDER 


Воуснтох.—Оп March 13, the Reverend 
Jons Noste Вооснтох, a General member 
attached to Bath Branch. Elected 30.9.32. 

CnrrcHLEY.—Ín April, WALTER CRITCHLEY, 
A.C., R.A.F., in an aeroplane accident, aged 
22. Pilot of Leigh (Lancs.) Branch. 

GurLEv.—On April 5, Wittiam Силе, an 
original member of Market Drayton Group. 
Aged 58 years. 

Gwensan.—On November 12, CHARLES 
ANUERIN GwreNsAN, a member of Brecon 
Group. Aged 35 years. Elected 22.9.39. 

Jaccers.—On April 6, Chief Petty Officer 
Wi tiam Jaccer, R.N., drowned as the re- 
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connection the term '* establishment " may be 
regarded as including Naval ports and dock- 
yards, aerodromes, large barracks, standing 
military camps, Service depots and workshops 
and large wireless stations. Where possible, 
sites should be selected at a further distance 
than two iniles. 


(b) Camps should not be pitched in close 
proximity to each other. 

(c) Camps to be held in the eastern half of 
the country should be limited to 20 tents in all, 
of whatever size or description, and these 
tents should be camouflaged. 

(d) Sites on the East and South-East coasts 
which are particularly exposed should be 
avoided. 


(e) The restrictions on lighting (including 
fires) must always be strictly observed. 


It will be further recognised that facilities 
for civilian camping must be subject to mili- 
tary needs, and that individual camp sites 
ordinarily available may be required for 
military use. 

If any doubt is felt about a particular site, 
enquiries may be addressed to the Chief 
Constable of the area concerned. 


Copies of Instructions for Camouflaging 
Tentage and particulars of Camp Rationing 
Regulations may be obtained on application 
to Alec Churcher, Toc H Headquarters, 47, 
Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 


BRETHREN 


sult of an accident. 
(Kent) Branch. 

Jones—On February 28, Harry Jones, 
aged 49 years, treasurer of Portmadoc Branch. 
Elected 29.11.34. 


A member of Rainham 


SELLWoop.—On March 15, WirrLiAM JOHN 
SELLWoop, aged 63 years, a member of Can- 
terbury Branch. Elected 1.10.31. 


Speer.—On March 23, Major Е. Speer, 
Chairman of Beckley Group. Elected 1.11.38. 

Witsox.—On March 15, Epwin У/изом, 
an original member of Croydon Branch. 
Elected 1.2.24. 


FOR BLACKOUT AND BILLET 


PAGES FOR READERS WHO HAVE MORE TIME AND A TASTE FOR MORE 
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YOUTH WORK AND THE WAR 


^|" HE objects of Тос H remain the same in 

war or peace, and it is still our duty and 
privilege to `` transmit to future generations " 
the spirit of which we believe ourselves to bc 
onc of the trustees. The war, in fact, makes 
this morc vitally important than ever, for not 
only is it true that the boys and girls now in 
our schools are likely to have a large share in 
the shaping of a new order of society when 
the war is over, but it is a grim fact, which we 
must not shirk facing, that they may well be 
called upon to accept responsibility earlier 
than would normally be the case—for there 
may be many gaps in the ranks. It is right, 
therefore—to put all this in more prosaic 
terms—that Toc H corporately, and its mem- 
bers individually, should at all costs continue, 
and if possible intensify, its interest in and 
support for all kinds of work for the welfare 
of the bovs and girls of the country. 


The Central Executive have recognised this 
responsibility and in spite of the many press- 
ing claims on a greatly depleted staff made by 
the large amount of new work undertaken for 
the troops, they have thought it right to 
reserve onc member of the full-time staff 
whose main concern shall be with this side of 
our work. Close contact is being maintained 
with the National Youth Committee and its 
subsidiary bodies, with the Board of Educa- 
tion and, of course, with the National Youth 
Organisations. The Schools Section continues 
to function and is endeavouring both to adapt 
and extend its work. 


The main problem facing the National 
Youth organisations is one of leadership. 
With cach successive call-up Scout Troops, 
Clubs and Brigades are losing more and more 
of their more active workers, and whilst 
senior boys in these organisations are in many 
places rising admirably to the occasion, the 
need for more adult and experienced help 


will always remain. In addition, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to find “ special- 
ised " leaders—men able to act as coaches іп 
various forms of athletics, boxing and P.T. 
instructors, producers for dramatic work, 
librarians musicians, etc. For both these 
types of leadership, the youth organisations 
must now turn to men over military age or 
under 20. 


There must be many older men within the 
ranks of Toc H, or among its growing circle 
of friends, who might be prepared to come in 
and lend a hand if only they could be per- 
suaded to regard such work as of vital 
national importance, while it is difficult to 
sec in what better way youngsters leaving 
Secondary and Public Schools could occupy 
their leisure (or indeed their whole time) 
during the years or months while waiting to 
be called up than in getting alongside their 
less privileged brothers and sharing with 
them such athletic or mental interests as their 
longer time at school has equipped them 
with. The Schools Section is pegging away 
at the task of presenting this challenge to 
boys leaving the 300 schools with which it is 
associated with results that are by no means 
negligible, and it is hoped that during the 
summer holidays there will, in collaboration 
with the organisations concerned, be oppor- 
tunities for more boys than ever to train 
themselves as "specialists" in the various 
activities instanced above. 


There must be many more schools with 
whom the simple form of link required by 
our Schools Section organisation might use- 
fully be made. Units are asked to consider 
their relationship with local schools, and to 
communicate with the Schools Section Secre- 
tary at 47, Francis Street, in the case of any 
which, in their opinion, might consider 
becoming affiliated. 


7i 


The first task of Toc H with regard to 
Youth work is without doubt to do whatever 
it can to help the National Youth organisa- 
tons to maintain and extend their work, but 
new conditions sometimes demand new 
methods, and it may be that in some places 
new experiments are needed. These organisa- 
tions cater at present for only a very small 
percentage of the 14-19 population. Each 
naturally considers its own approach to the 
problem to be the right one, and all are 
rightly suspicious of anything which appears 
likely to lead to a lowering of their stan- 
dards. The Board of Education and the 
National Youth Committee are able to take 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole situation, and 
are gradually succeeding in getting Educa- 
tion Authorities throughout the country to 
set up Youth Committees whose function is 
to survey the problem as a whole within their 
area, and to co-ordinate the work of the 
voluntary organisations. (In many cases the 
old juvenile Organisations Committees, later 
re-named Youth Organisauons Committees, 
are being automatically accepted as this 
Committee.) These Youth Committees have 
in some cases bcen responsible for opening 
Youth Recreation Centres. These vary a good 
deal in size and scope, but usually take the 
form of a mixed Social Club. Their aim is to 
attract those who in the past have not been 
members of any existing organisations for 
boys or girls, to interest them gradually in 
more constructive and educational activities, 
and, where possible, to draft them into the 
older established organisations and Evening 
Institutes. 


Toc H has in a number of places taken its 
part in the organisation and manning of these 
centres, and of similar experiments in places 
where there is as yet no Youth Committee. 
This is as it should be, but it needs to be 
emphasised that, in order to avoid overlap- 
ping, no Toc H unit should initiate any such 
venture without consultation with the 
Regional Liaison Officers for Youth work in 
their Civil Defence Region or with the local 
Youth Committee. These Liaison Officers 
have been appointed by the National Council 
of Social Service on the recommendation of 
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the Standing Conference of Juvenile Or- 
ganisations, and with Government approval. 
They work, of course, in close collaboration 
with Youth Committees where these exist. 
(Their names and addresses can be obtained 
from all Area Secretaries or Honorary Area 
Correspondents or from Toc H Head- 
quarters.) 

To a Toc H unit faced with an apparent 
need and keen to get on with the job of 
doing what they can to meet it, all this may 
seem like bureaucracy run riot. Yet waste of 
ali kinds needs to be eliminated, especially in 
war-time, and the aim of both Youth Com- 
mittees and Regional Liaison Officers for 
youth work is to ensure that there shall be no 
waste of eflort and that every available ounce 
of energy shall be applied in the place where 
it will be most effective. This is the vital but 
rather thankless task. Тос H must get along- 
side and help and not stand aside and criti- 
cise. Only by the co-operation of all con- 
cerned can a problem so large be adequately 
tackled. 

Articles in the November and January 
Journats (Boys in War-time, November, 
page 337; The Nation looks to the Future, 
January, page 16) made a number of practi- 
cal suggestions as to ways in which Toc H 
units and individual members could play 
their part, and readers arc asked to refer once 
again to these. The purpose of the present 
article is to stress the urgent need for leaders 
in all parts of the field and to urge that every 
unit shall consider its responsibilities in this 

matter. “ When things look dark and diff- 
cult, " writes Dorothy Sayers in Begin Here, 

“there is a very natural tendency to procras- 
tinate, to push the future away into the 
future. ‘ We can't do anything about it now,’ 
we say, ‘ when the war is over it will be time 
to Беріп.’ This will not do, whatever it is 
we are fighting for; now is the time to set 
about getting it, otherwise when the war ts 
over, we shall find ourselves unprepared and 
the aim we set out to achieve will remain 
exactly where we put it—far away in the 
future.” 

Our natural preoccupation with the needs 
of the men in the fighting forces must not 


blind us to the call of less apparent, but no 
less urgent, needs. "Гос H must have a long 
term policy as well as a short term pro- 
gramme. We are so constantly saying to 
youth that the future belongs to them that 
they must be getting tired of hearing it. Do 


not let us forget that it is what we do now to 
help them which will determine more than 
anything else the kind of world they will try 
to build when their time comes. There is 
no escaping our present responsibility. 


С TC. 


Units faced with any special new problems affecting boys in their neighbourhood or with regard to 
the Schools work of Toc H, are asked to communicate with АтЕС CHURCHER, Toc Н Headquarters. 


47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE PADRES INNINGS—“ Behind the ebb and flow . . ." 


OC H is turning outwards towards the 

needs of man as never before. This is a 
good thing. We are called by the member- 
ship form to a wide human interest in our 
fellows. We must, however, be on our guard 
lest we confuse busyness with faithfulness to 
our main purpose, Our activity is worth 
nothing unless God is able to use it to declare 
unto men that behind the ebb and flow of 
things temporal stand the eternal realities. 
We shall do well, therefore, in these difficult 
days to think often about these realities. 

First of all we need to remember that Chris- 
tianity is good news about God. This is not 
affected by chaos in the world. I have heard 
men say that “ since right is right and God is 
God, then right the day must win.” In the 
long run that is true. It is not necessarily 
true at any given time. Numbers of small 
powers have discovered that during the last 
decade. The Christian believes in God, what- 
ever the issue of any human conflict may be. 
He knows that ultimately evil will defeat 
itself in the world which God has made. The 
Christian knows further that he can come 
into no situation to which the resources of 
God are unequal. Because of this he can face 
poverty, peril, pain and death with serene 
confidence. 

Most of us have been amused at the first 
attempts a baby makes to walk. They are the 
early stages of the life-long process of learn- 
ing to live in the physical universe. We do 
not always recognise that there are mental 
and spiritual universes with which we have to 
get into tune if life is to be worth while. In 
effect, God says, “ Here is the world; learn 
to fit in with it or take the consequences.” 
Sometimes a child who stumbles scolds the 


floor that hurts и. Men are often like foolish 
children. When calamity comes they scold 
God. “ Why does He allow this? " “ Why 
doesn't He stop that?" How absurd this 
attitude is! The world was made to work in 
one way. When we try to make it work in 
other ways, there is trouble. Without attempt- 
ing to find out how the world was meant to 
work, men experiment and are surprised 
when the results are tragic. We need to re- 
member constantly that the chaos of the 
world is a testimony that things are going 
" according to plan." An ordered world is 
only possible on God's lines. 

The war brings with it no new problems of 
faith. It merely throws into bold relief prob- 
lems that have been there from the beginning. 
No faith is worth anything unless it can be 
held in the presence of such facts as those of 
war and catastrophe. All that happened on 
September 3 was that we became involved in 
the tragedy of war. War has been part of the 
history of mankind from the beginning and 
no faith is adequate which does not recognise 
that the powers which God Himself gave to 
man carried with them the possibility of the 
horror of war. 

Furthermore, not only does war bring no 
new problems, but it does not really increase 
existing ones. We are so easily deceived by 
mere bigness. If any of you have seen some- 
one for whom you cared suffer over long 
years and then die with no relief to the suffer- 
ing, you will know that the whole problem 
of human suffering was there in that one 
home. The whole tragedy of war is to be 
found in a single home into which it has 
entered. The fact that it enters thousands of 
homes does not make it thousands of times as 
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big a tragedy. Faith, to be worth while, must able to go forward into any situation knowing 
bc held in the presence of the factof suffering. that we do not go alone. “ All things seem 
In saying this, Гат not minimising the rushing in the dark, but the dark is God." 
horror of these new days. Nor am I suggest- In these difficult days, the main part of our 
ing that there is any complete answer that task is to witness to that faith. We arc certain 
we can give to the problem of human suffer- that the best thing that could happen to this 
ing. I am just recalling that the good news world of ours and to thesc lives of ours is that 
about God was not brought by One who His will should be done. ‘Therefore we serve, 
ignored the fact of suffering, but by One who not as those who are piously sure that they 
was more sensitive to it than anyone else has are right and that all others are wrong, but 
ever been. We may not be able to explain as those who seek to know His will and to 
why this or that takes place, but, since we Бе obedient to it. 
believe what Jesus tells us about God, we are HERBERT Г.ЕССАТЕ. 


A Prayer 


Our Father, help us to see life in true perspective. In the pressure of work we lose the 
sense of proportion. The great and eternal realities of life we forget while we wrestle with 
the immediate and the temporal. The grass looks large and the stars look small. Thou 
seemest far away. Restore for us the far look and the confident faith. In the midst of our 
struggles in the changing currents of our times, let us feel there is a source of strength and 
power that will not fail us. Underneath the roar of machinery let us hear the cverlasting 
harmonies. After the earthquake, wind and fire, let us hear the still small voice. Amen. 


Two Useful Handbooks 


Roads to Citizenship. Oxford University Press. 15. 64. 


This little handbook, which is issued under the auspices of the Association for Education in 
Citizenship, should be of great practical valuc to all Toc H units. Part One, which is headed 
" Methods of Discussion," contains much practical advice about the running of Study Circles 
and Discussion Groups, while there are interesting sections on Newspaper Reading, and the 
use of B.B.C. Talks. Part Two. on “ Practical Methods," deals with Surveys, Visits, Exhibi- 
tions, etc., and has interesting sections on the use of drama and films in this connection. 


Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., contributes a Foreword. 


The Concert Book. By Sydney Northcote, Rodney Bennett and Ernest F. Dyer. 
In The Little Theatre Series. Nelson. 35. 64. 


Dr. Sydney Northcote made his first public appearance with the family of Toc H when he 
conducted the London Toc H Choir in the Albert Hall at the 1938 Birthday Festival. Since 
then he has become a very good friend both to the Toc H movement and to not a few London 
members. In The Concert Book, he is the author of three of the five parts into which the 
book is divided. These parts (under the titles of Serious Concerts, School Concerts, and 
Popular Concerts—the sub-divisions are illuminating) consist largely of specimen concert 
programmes for almost every conceivable kind of occasion, with notes and suggestions. 
Mr. Rodney Bennett contributes a section on Dramatic Entertainments which contains help- 
ful lists of suitable plays, together with all the information necessary as to performing rights, 
etc., and a lot of good advice. The final chapter, by Mr. Ernest F. Dyer, is about Mimes. 
Altogether it is а good three and sixpence worth. 
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PASTURES NEW -IIL А School in Exile 


In the January and February JounNALs we printed articles under this heading by Ум. BELL 
(General Branch), a retired headmaster called back to active work “ for the duration." The 
first—" The School on Trek "—described the arrival of his evacuated children in the country; 
the second—" The School settles down "—gave an impression of their early weeks in new 
surroundings, This month we print an article by Harry GELL, another schoolmaster member, 
in which he tells of the difficulties which face another evacuated school and of some of the 
ways in which voluntary organisations, Toc H among them, are helping to overcome them. 


"HE problem existing in the area to which 

my school was evacuated has been from 
the very outsct to " pour a quart into a 
pint pot." It has been one of accommoda- 
tion, particularly acute since the authorities 
chose for their policy to limit school numbers 
as a precautionary measure, rather than adopt 
the principle of dispersal in the event of an 
air-raid signal. Roughly one-third of the 
maximum number of children are therefore 
being housed in a school at any one time; 
when the child population is doubled, this 
proportion naturally drops to one-sixth. With 
what available halls there are in the town 
the proportion rises again, but education in 
such halls withcut proper equipment is 
extremely difficult. 

The result £or my school is that the num- 
ber of half-days a week during which the 
boys can bc accommodated in a building has 
become smaller and smaller. By acquiring 
the free usc of a church hall for ourselves we 
could, at the beginning, occupy the boys at 
school-work for nine half-days a week. 
We need therefore, of course, miss little in 
the curriculum. Quickly, however, the num- 
ber in the hall was limited by authority and 
we could only occupy the boys for six half- 
days a weck. After a month, a fresh disposal 
of halls was made, actually when the church 
authorities began to press the L.E.A. for a 
financial agreement, and we could then only 
keep our boys under cover for four half-days. 
Necessarily the curriculum was restricted to 
very little but the three “ R's." 

It has been our aim to provide the boys 
with some worth-while occupation for full 
school hours, even though accommodation 
has been so limited. We have adopted this 
aim partly for the boys' sake and partly to 
relieve the foster-parents. Although local 


schools are faring no better in accommoda- 
tion, we felt that there was a distinct differ- 
ence between having one's own children 
about the house, when there is work to be 
done, and having strange children who were 
used to other ways and habits. 

While the weather remained fine, that is, 
until the end of October, it was easy for us 
to achieve this aim, In fact, much of the 
out-of-schoo] activity was really educational, 
as the Board of Education envisaged in its 
pamphlets. From gardening, nature rambles, 
visits to works and historic buildings (re- 
markably few in this district) and organised 
games, the boys benefited mentally and 
physically. But when the weather changed 
and twice the usual amount of rain fell in 
the next two months, our plight might have 
been disastrous if voluntary bodies in the 
town had not foreseen such circumstances. 

The executive committee of one such body 
had decided on the great desirability of an 
evacuees’ club in the town. The vicar, a 
member of this committee, called together a 
small meeting of local worthies, a private 
fund was opened and eventually a concert 
hall, otherwise in disuse for the duration, was 
rented with enough financial backing to carry 
on until the New Year. It is a large hall 
with a normal seating accommodation of 
about five hundred; it has a flat floor and a 
fair-sized stage. For the last two months it 
has been extremely well-used by children, 
visiting parents and evacuated mothers. 

In the hall the children find very varied 
occupations. It is the responsibility of their 
teachers, of course, to see that each is occu- 
pied. One day recently when I went into the 
hall, І saw a group of senior girls performing 
country dances to their own vocal accompani- 
ment at one end, a group of infants playing 
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singing games at the other, various fours or 
fives o£ boys seated at card tables in the cor- 
ners playing games which their master had 
brought along in his “ evacuation rucksack,” 
and other boys sitting along the sides of the 
hall lost to the world in “ tuppenny bloods ” 
and magazines which are collected locally 
and brought along. In addition, I found 
another group behind the curtain on the stage 
rehearsing a play. 

In the week-ends the hall has been open to 
visiting parents and their children in order 
to relieve the hospitality problem. In the first 
week-ends there was a large number each 
day, but this number has fallen recently with 
the fewer visits which parents are paying. A 
canteen is run during the week-ends by the 
Women’s Voluntary Services and is organised 
by the wife of a local doctor. 

Lastly evacuated mothers have used the 
building at any time and it is a common sight 
to see them sitting at the side of the hall 
knitting and talking, whatever school activi- 
ties are going on in the centre. The canteen 
for them in the week-days is run by the wives 
of two evacuated schoolmasters. 

One benefit that the scheme has brought is 
to enable the London teachers to organise 
some of the out-of-school activities to which 
they are accustomed in London. We have 
already held a children’s concert, the items 
being contributed by the various schools and 
the audience naturally being the children 
themselves. It is hoped to repeat this concert 
for the foster-parents. In Christmas week 
two country dance parties were lively affairs. 
Earlier still, Mr. Harcourt Williams and Miss 
Jean Stirling Mackinlay had given us two of 
their many recitals to evacuees. We have 
also a number of projects for the future. For 
example, we come from a part of London in 
which there is a flourishing Children’s 
Theatre Guild and we hope to produce soon 
a pageant similar to, though necessarily 
smaller than, those we have given in London. 

There is no doubt about the need for, and 
the success of, this evacuees’ club and the 
latter has been entirely due to the smooth 
working of the local voluntary bodies and the 
evacuated teachers. 
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But it is not only in this club that the 
voluntary organisations have helped the 
evacuees. A house was taken by the billeting 
authority to provide a home for the ‘ unbil- 
letables.’ It is staffed by one full-time woman 
helper from London and by a part-time nurse, 
Although there are sometimes fifteen to 
twenty boys in the house, there is no man in 
authority attached to it. The local Branch of 
Toc H has formed a rota of its members to 
spend part of each evening with the boys. 
Sometimes they play games; sometimes, if the 
helper cannot arrive till nearly bedtime—an 
early one when so many have to be looked 
after—he reads to the boys in bed. 

Again the voluntary helpers, who accom- 
panied our school from London, have from 
the beginning organised a games club in the 
early part of the evening for our boys. 
Although we, the masters, go along, it is they 
who bear all the responsibi! ity for the club. 
Incidentally, now quite a number of the local 
children are coming along and joining in. 

Or again, another example of local sym- 
pathy and help. The Toc М Branch has 
allowed us to use its roora and in the early 
days a staff club was held there in the even- 
ings. As there was little or no opportunity 
for social intercourse in the billets and until 
the teachers could be absorbed into local 
societies, this club proved a most useful 
escape for the staff from the discomforts and 
trials brought by evacuation. The local High 
School has similarly organised a games club 
in its gymnasium. More „lately, we have 
been using the Toc H room for various forms 
of work, not so possible in the larger club. 
We have taken the boys there for dramatic 
work, first-aid practices and for talks on local 
topography, current events and even the more 
academic subjects of history and geography. 

Much friction has been caused in various 
reception areas by the ready credit given to 
any rumour circulating about evacuees—chil- 
dren or teachers or foster-parents or authority. 
What has happened in our district has shown 
very clearly, though, that such friction need 
not exist and will not, if little credence is 
given to such rumours and if there is a pre- 
requisite of abundant goodwill. H.G. 


A BOYS' CLUB IN INDIA 


E. A. Jenxins (Bombay Branch) writes of the needs and difficulties of Boys’ Club work 
in India, and gives an interesting account of the St. Andrew's Boys’ Club, Byculla, which 
has for many years been run by Toc H in Bombay. 


HERE have been many books and pam- 
phlets written on different aspects of 
Boys’ Club work—Basil Henriques is pro- 
bably one of the greatest authoritics—but one 
finds that almost all that has been written 
deals with clubs in England. Would that 
one of these authorities could find time to 
visit India and make a careful study of life 
and conditions here, and then write a hand- 
book entitled Boys’ Clubs in India—How to 
run them! Until this happens we must be 
content with exchanging views, and unfor- 
tunately for the boys, making mistakes. 
Toc H Bombay has for many years in- 
terested itself in St. Andrew’s Boys’ Club, 
Byculla. Its history has not always been a 
happy one but it has never completely closed 
down. The main difficulty has been to find 
а Toc H member who has been able to de- 
vote almost all his time to the running of the 
club. Transfers from onc station to another, 
sick leave, lcavc ex India, and, strange though 
it may sound. pressure of work have all con- 
spired to take away from the club whoever 
has been in charge. Efforts have been made 
to arrange a roster of men to attend the club 
once or twice a week, but here again circum- 
stances have invariably arisen resulting in one 
or two of those whose names were on the 
roster having to withdraw. It will be admit- 
ted by all who have had any experience of 
clubs in England that a club-leader must 
be able to get to know each of his boys inti- 
mately if the club is to be of any use. He 
must know the boy’s name to start with. 
That may sound ludicrous, but when you 
have a dozen boys all named D'Souza and of 
the dozen at least three with the same Chris- 
tian names—Anthony, Simon, St. Anne, or 
Thomas—it makes things a little difficult. Is 
it to be wondered, then, that the boys lost 
interest in the club? They never knew two 
weeks running who was the club leader. 
What, then, is the present position with 
regard to the St. Andrew’s Boys’ Club? 


Toc H Bombay has been able to provide one 
member to run the club three nights per 
week and to devote all his spare time and 
energy at the club. There are at present 
between 60 and 70 members, divided into 
juniors, aged 12 to 14 years, and seniors, 14 
to 26 years. These are sub-divided into four 
Houses—England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales—each with a House captain and vice- 
captain. The managing committee of the 
club consists of the Padre in charge of 
St. Andrew's Church, the club leader, one 
other Toc H member and the House captains 
and vice-captains. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the management is left almost entirely 
in the hands of the leader and his captains. 
The premises consist of one large room 
capable of taking three full sized table-tennis 
tables arranged parallel to each other, one 
very large table used for chess, * carrum,’ and 
other table games, and a very small porch 
which is curtained off and used as “ The 
Office.” Out of doors we have a compound 
in which cricket can be played with only one 
man batting, and even so windows are broken 
with monotonous regularity. Pictures of 
ships, railway posters and the like have been 
hung round the walls and in addition therc 
is a ‘‘ News of the World " board on which 
are pinned pictorial cuttings from the local 
papers which are changed each night. Two 
nights are given over to games consisting of 
hockey, cricket, football, volleyball, table ten- 
nis, chess, draughts, ‘carrum,’ and boxing, 
whilst there is always a good supply of 
periodicals and picture magazines, etc. The 
remaining night is devoted to two P.T. 
classes which for a time were run by an Army 
P.T. instructor who has now left Bombay. 
The leader, although far from being an ex- 
pert, is at present running the classes himself. 
After taking P.T. every boy is provided with 
soap and towel and made to swill down 
under taps in the compound. Afterwards 
they are given a couple of biscuits—very 
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necessary in view of the very low physical 
standard and possible resultant over-straining 
efforts. A monthly House Competition is 
behind all their activities, as each boy is 
awarded points for attendance, P.T., games, 
competitions and payment of subscriptions, 
and at the end of each month a House Shield 
is awarded to the winning House. Every 
night a careful register is kept of the boys 
present in order to assist in awarding points 
at the end of the month. And finally, at the 
close of club each night, Family Prayers are 
taken by the leader. That is very briefly an 
account of the activities of the club, and 1 
have no doubt readers will be asking, with 
some justification, where is the difference be- 
tween the Boys’ Club in Bombay and the 
Boys’ Club in England? 


Our friend Henriques tells us quite clearly 
that it is not in the best interests of a club to 
let one man run the whole show. It is unfair 
to the club and it is unfair to the leader, and 
at home there is little difficulty experienced in 
striking a happy medium. In India the posi- 
tion is quite different. It is nearly always a 
case of letting one man run the club on his 
own or else doing away with the club alto- 
gether. To find two or three fellows who can 
say with any degree of certainty that they will 
turn up on a definite night for longer than a 
month or six weeks is almost impossible. The 
result of this enforced policy is only too ob- 
vious in Bombay. If for any reason the leader 
has to leave Bombay there is practically no- 
body who can take over where he left off. 
This has happened many times with 
St. Andrew's Club and the life of the club has 
suffered accordingly. The solution seems to 
be to let one man run the club who can 
guarantee being present every night the club 
is open, and he should appoint his own 
deputy who turns up as often as possible, but 
who, in any case, is fully au fait with the 
policy which the Club has been pursuing and 
could take over at a moment's notice in the 
event of the leader falling sick or being trans- 
ferred from Bombay. But, if such a contin- 
gency should arise, the deputy who has be- 
come leader must in turn immediately find a 
fresh understudy. 
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It is probably true to say that the aims and 
objects of Boys’ Clubs are the same the world 
over, but it 1s far from true to say that the 
same methods of achieving wese aims are 
applicable. Take an instance. A club aims at 
making a boy independent and yet capable 
and willing to accept responsibilities. In 
England this is achieved by teaching the boys 
to run the club for themselves under the 
guidance and leadership of a team of older 
men, who incidentally keep very much in the 
background. It is quite impossible, for the 
present, at all events, to adopt such methods 
in India. Experience has shown that the 
average boy who makes use of the 
St. Andrew’s Club in Bombay has had very 
little opportunity or encouragement to think 
for himself, and to suddenly thrust upon him 
without a long and careful training the 
responsibility of running the club is courting 
disaster. The English boy, no matter from 
what social strata you take him, is incredibly 
independent. He very soon realises that if he 
doesn’t look out for himself nobody else will. 
The English Boys’ Club recognises the value 
of this independent spirit, but sets about to 
re-direct it into more useful channels, seeks 
to change his selfish self-preservation instinct 
into selfless service for others not so for- 
tunate as himself. But what of India? The 
majority of the members of St. Andrew's 
Club can barely read and write, they speak 
their own tongue—Urdu or Marathi—plus a 
surprisingly good English, and they live with 
their families. And right there lies the 
greatest difficulty we have to face—the family. 


It must sound incongruous to readers to 
hear that Toc H finds a family life a hin- 
drance, but as things are at present, it is all 
too true. When a boy lives with his family 
in India his "family" consists of father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, grandparents, 
both maternal and paternal, innumerable 
aunts, uncles and cousins, and hordes of their 
offspring. They may not necessarily all live 
in the one room (although 8 or то to a room 
measuring 15 feet square is usual) but at 
least they will live in the same building. 
That one or two of the menfolk might be out 
of a job is of small importance, because what- 
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ever is earned by the “ family ” will be shared 
and nobody will go hungry while one of the 
family has food. The effect on the boys is 
disastrous. Why should he try to find work 
when he is certain of his next meal without 
having to work for it? Even when he finds 
employment he refuses to stick to it. He may 
not like the look of the foreman, he may 
have slight fever or a headache, the hours may 
be too long or the work too arduous; in fact 
there are a thousand and one petty excuses 
for giving up a job if the work is not con- 
genial enough. Is it to be wondered that the 
lad has no stability, and is incapable of inde- 
endent action or of taking the initiative? 
The old family life of India has much to 
answer for in the backwardness of her people, 
and until her young people have been taught 
to realise their responsibilities to themselves 
and the value of an adventurous spirit in the 
building up of their characters, the blessings 
of a united family are almost worthless. 


We try to make the lads think for them- 
selves, make them take a real share in the 
running of their club, to rouse in them a 
competitive spirit and yet a team spirit, to 
awake in them some feeling of shame that 
they should be sponging on their parents and 
making no effort to help themselves. In 
theory the club is run by the managing com- 
mittee, as was said earlier, but the House 
captains are given every possible encourage- 
ment to make suggestions, arrange matches, 
and in fact to assist in running their club. 


Finally there is the effort to get to know 
each bov personally, to trv to be recognised 
and welcomed as one of his pals and not 
merely “ Mr. Smith." First of all as each boy 


is enrolled he is asked a number of questions 
the answers to which are entered carefully 
into a “ confidential register " to which only 
the leader has access. The usual name, 
address and age are easily obtained, but re- 
ligious denomination, parents living, brothers 
or sisters, number of wage earners in the 
family, whether he is out of work himself, 
and his physical condition, elicit some 
amusing replies. Efforts have been made to 
obtain an Honorary Medical Adviser to the 
club but not with any lasting success, one 
medical student who undertook this work 
having already left Bombay. All the ques- 
tions asked above can be used as a back- 
ground in finding out more about each boy, 
his environment, his troubles, and his every- 
day life, but it is slow work, especially when 
one man has to unearth the information and 
then try to memorise 60-odd cases. 


There are many other aspects on which it 
is not possible to touch in detail here—the 
difficulties of finding suitable employment for 
the boys, apprenticeships, night-schools, and 
the never-ending quarrels and disputes which 
are continually arising in the boys' families 
and which are often brought to the leader for 
judgment. We have only told you of one 
of the clubs which are being run in India, 
but the problems which have arisen can 
definitely be taken as typical of those likely 
to arise over any club run in this country. 
Conditions in Calcutta, Madras and Bom- 
bay are very similar and it seems that it 
is in these great cities that there is the most 
urgent need for some organised recreational 
centres in the form of Boys’ Clubs. 


E. A. J. 


MOVEMENTS OF TOC H LEPROSY WORKERS 


Clem Wills has arrived home on leave after a prolonged period of duty at Itu, Nigeria, 
where he stayed on to complete a large engineering works begun by him there. Norman 
Crayford proceeds this month to Uzuakoli, where there is important work going on and to 
be done. Celyn Evans sails for home about the middle of the month for his first spell of leave 
from the Oji River Colony, and Lawrence Birnbaum, who has been relieved at Ngomahuru, 
S. Rhodesia, by Bill Densham, goes on to Oji River after a brief stay at Uzuakoli. Len 
Parker has now rejoined at Oji River. Bruce Lansdown, who was undergoing further 
training in a hospital at home, has joined “ for the duration " the Naval Nursing Service. 
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A MAN'S JOB 


Padre А. А. P. Winser contributes this brief account of his cousin. Stewart RANKIN 
Douctas (1871-1936). It is а Sory appropriate to the present time. 


ERE is a plain question : your job in life 

—when and how did you make up your 
mind to do it? You may, if you like, turn 
round on me and demand : how did I? And 
that is fair enough—for who gave me leave to 
ask you so searching a question? I will try to 
make amends by giving you in bricf the Story 
of a man whose job, once chosen, was carried 
on most faithfully until he died four years ago. 
It would be fitting in these days to remember 
him and his service. 

My parents invited Stewart Douglas to stay 
with us in 1897. He had recently finished his 
years of medical training at ' Barts.’ I remem- 
ber how one Be hpon we were chatting 
together under the lec of the churchyard wall 
and looking out over the meadows below us. 
I think we were talking of the future; I 
suspect my own mood was vague and dreamy. 
There was a moment when he gave me a 
certain look and spoke as if his mind had been 
long made up. “Му job is to cure pain," he 
said. 

In 1898 Douglas entered the Indian Medical 
Service. In common with all I.M.S. and 
R.A.M.C. men he had to do a pathological 
course at Netley under Sir Almroth Wright. 
This contact was the mainspring of his career. 
First Һе went to India on the first Plague 
Commission. Next he was ordered to China 
with the expedition sent to deal with the 
Boxer Rebellion. He was promoted to the 
rank of captain, and then had the misfortune 
to develop a liver abscess. He returned to 
England with his health so broken that he 
was invalided out of the I.M.S. 

In the meantime Sir Almroth Wright had 
transferred his activities to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Paddington, where, soon after his 
advent, Douglas joined him as his chief 
assistant. A memorable partnership was thus 
resumed. We mutt pass over the Story of 
what these men did in the field of bacteriology 
in the pre-war years. 

When war broke out in 1914 it was dis- 
covered that all our peptone came from 
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Germany. In August and September, 1914, 
enormous quantities of typhoid vaccine were 
required for the Army, and at St. Mary’s it 
was necessary to make culture medium for 
the preparation of vaccines on a large scale. 
Douglas solved the peptone problem in a few 
days by digesting meat with trypsin, and for 
most purposes it was found that this digest 
medium was vastly superior to the peptone 
medium previously used. ‘Douglas’ digest 
medium has now become a commonplace 
like * Gram's Stain’ and some other things in 
bacteriology. 


A few months later Douglas went to France 
to join Wright and others in Boulogne. There 
the laboratory consisted at first of two sub- 
terrancan bathrooms, which were periodically 
flooded with sewage. Between the wet and 
the cold Douglas got sciatica and had to 
return home, where he was in bed for months. 


In 1915, he went back to St. Mary’s to 
organise the preparation and despatch of 
typhoid and other vaccines for most of the 
allied armies. For these activities hc was made 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown of 
Belgium. 

In 1916, several wards at St. Mary's were 
set apart for the reception of patients with 
severe war wounds, and Douglas was placed 
in charge. His job was ‘to cure pain.’ He 
began the use of perforated celluloid, moulded 
to the wound, and so saved an enormous 
amount of pain during the dressings. Surgical 
instrument makers later took up his idea and 
produced perforated oiled silk. There must 
have been thousands of men wounded in the 
last war who would bless Douglas, did they 
know that their comparatively painless dress- 
ings were duc to him. 

And there are other things that could be 
told. Once I tried to save him from pain. 1 
suggested that he should not kneel down in 
church on a certain important occasion, but 
he disobeyed pue suggestion. With proud 
thanksgiving . A. A. P. №. 


TOC H PUBLICATIONS 


АИ communications regarding publications should be sent to the Registrar, 
Toc H, High Street, Swindon. Postage із extra on ай publications unless otherwise stated. 


BOOKS 


TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE. By Tubby. 1s. 

PLAIN TALES FROM FLANDERS. By 
Tubby. Longmans, 3s. 6d 

TOC H UNDER WEIGH. By P. W. Monie. 
New Ed., Limp Linen, 1s.; 10$. per dozen. 

BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. By P. W. 
Monie. Boards, 1s. 

TOWARDS NEW LANDFALLS. By Hubert 
Secretan. Boards, 15. 


THE SMOKING FURNACE AND THE 
BURNING LAMP. Edited by Tubby. 
Longmans, Paper, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, qs. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Twenty-one years of 
Toc H. Illustrated. 176 pp. as. 

A TREASURY OF PRAYERS AND PRAISES 
FOR USE IN TOC H (Revised). gd. each. 

POCKETFUL OF PRAYERS. Revised Kd. 18. 

LONDON BELOW BRIDGES. By Hubert 
Secretan. 33. 6d. 

TOC H INDIA AND BURMA. 6d. each. 

ARTIFEX: THE CRAFTSMAN IN Toc H. 6d. 

GARDENS OF FLANDERS. Talbot House 
and the War Cemeteries. Illustrated. 6d. 

THE BRIDGE BUILDERS. ıs. post free. 

LINKMEN. Parts I and II. 15. each post free. 


PAMPHLETS 


A FEW FACTS FOR NEW FRIENDS. z pp. 
Free, Post free. 

A TALK ON TOC H, as broadcast by Ian W. 
Macdonald. 4 pp. Free. Post free. 

TOC H DEFINED. ıd. each; 94. per dozen. 

CONCERNING TOC H. 2d. each; 1s. 6d. 
per dozen. 
i. Talbot House. 16 pp. 

The Re-Birth. 12 pp. 

The First Ten Years. 8 pp. 

The Main Resolution. 12 pp. 

The Lamp. 16 pp. 

Fellowship. та pp. 

Thinking Fairly. 1a pp. 


'I SERVE." How a man can help boys. ad. 
A HYMN SHEET FOR TOC H SERVICES. 
48. 6d. per 100. Post free. 


A SERVICE OF LIGHT AND OF RE- 
DEDICATION IN TOC H. od. per dozen. 
48. per Ioo. 
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HANDBOOKS 


BUILDING TOC H. 3d. 

THE ROYAL CHARTER OF TOC H. 

THE TOC H PADRE. By H. Е. S. 6d. 

PILOTS. By A. G. C. 3d. 

“ JOBS." By С А.І. ad. 

THE TREASURER IN TOC H. ad. 

DISTRICT TEAMS. By G. A. L. ad. 

TOC H IN THE ROYAL NAVY. ad. 

TOCHIN THH ARMY. ad. 

TOC H IN THE R.A.F. ad. 

OVER THERE. A little guide for Pilgrima 
to the Old Honse. 6d. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF TOC Н. April, 
1939. Free. 

A TALE ABOUT TOC Н (to Naval members). . 
1d. each. 


MUSIC 


THE TOC H SONG BOOK. 135 songs, words 
and music. 15.; ов. per dozen. 
NEWCASTLE SONG SHEET (No. 1). 1d. 
each; 3s. 6d. per so. 
GO FORTH WITH GOD, words and music. 
4d. each. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“TOC H ACROSS THE WORLD." Map 
showing all overseas units. 40 X 25 ins. 28. 

SET OF FIVE CARDS. Suitable for framing : 
Main Resolution. Objects of the Association. 
The Toc H Prayer. Initiation to Member- 
ship. Ceremony of Light. 6d. per set. 

NOTEPAPER for Districts, Branches and 
Groups. rs. 34. per тоо sheets; ss. 6d. per 
ream, Postcards: їз. per тоо. 

HEADED NOTICE FORMS. 1d. each; 6d. per 
dozen. 

IDENTITY DISCS, round, white or colonred, 
printed "Toc H,’ with space for name; safety- 
pin attachment. 25 for 114.; 1oo for 3s. 6d. 


BADGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


BUTTONHOLE BADGES. 6d.; 5s. per dozen 
to Branch and Group Secretaries. 
WRISTLET BADGES. For Service members 
only. Metal badge complete with strap, 2a. 


THE JOURNAL 


THE TOC H JOURNAL. Monthly, ad.; . 
Annual Subscription 35. 6d. post free. Sup- _ 
plied to Secretaries for free distribution 
among their members serving in H.M. Forces ~ 
and among Services Clubs, etc. та. od. per - 
dozen. Write the Registrar. m 


